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Editorial 


R. GARDNER’S article, “‘ The Practical isolationist,” is in 
Me nature of a preliminary survey of the McColvin report: it is 

not in any way an official statement of the policy of the A.A.L, 
The report itself may well be a new charter of librarianship. Our readers 
are urged to acquire it, to read it and discuss it, for it is of the utmost 
importance to our future. 


Parcels of cigarettes sent by the Association to librarians who are 
prisoners of war have been thankfully acknowledged by two of our 
colleagues interned in Germany. Postcards have been received from 
Mr. A. C. Angel and Mr. H. H. Groom. 


A meeting of the Association of Children’s Librarians will be held 
at Chaucer House, on Sunday, December 13th, at 3 p.m. The speaker 
will be Miss Noel Streatfeild the well-known novelist and author of 
Children’s books. 

All members of the Association are invited to hear this interesting 
speaker. 











The Library Assistant 
The Practical Isolationist 
F. M. Gardner 


HE passion for reconstruction, in the midst of so much destruction, 

is a phenomenon of modern England on which the social historian 

of the future will no doubt comment. It arises, probably, from 

a general recognition that the machine of society as it has always been 

understood has finally broken down under the burden of an ever more 

complex civilization, and that it will be necessary as soon as the oppor- 

tunity arises, not merely to prepare a Mark II model, but build something 

entirely fitted for its purpose. When that opportunity will come, no one 

knows. It may be within a decade, it may not be in a generation. It 
may be just around the corner. 

In the enormous framework of world reconstruction, the reform of 
local government in England is a very small part, and the reform of 
English public libraries an infinitesimal one. Not so tiny as it will seem 
perhaps to the citizen at large, since the philosophical basis of the British 
public library system is extremely important to the world future, but still 
very small. We do, however, exist, and it is well that we should remind 
people that we exist. 

Mr. McColvin’s report on the public library system of Great Britain,! 
which occasions these remarks, is a more electrifying reminder than any 
others that have previously been given to a generally unheeding democracy. 
In over two hundred closely printed pages, he investigates without any 
bedside manner our many aches and pains, diagnoses our diseases, and 
proceeds to a complete plan for our cure, worked out in considerable 
detail. It is an achievement of sustained brilliance which no one, even 
in a critical mood, can but admire. What will be the fate of this report, 
one cannot say. It is highly controversial. It contains many proposals 
certain to arouse bitter criticism. Some of its general statements, and 
many of its details, are open to serious questions. It is yet an entirely 
sincere and honest statement by a man who has the cause of libraries at 
heart. The opinions of many other men will stand beside his before 
the final translation of thought into action, and some of his judgments 
may be upset. The first step, however, is inevitably the hardest, and the 
bolder the step, the harder it is. The decision of the Library Association 
to produce this one-man report has been criticized, by myself among 
others. Reflection must have convinced many critics that the “ piece 
of opportunism ” was justified. Henceforth discussion and the final 


1 A Report on the Public Library System of Great Britain, by L. R. 
McColvin. L.A. 5s. 
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decision should be on a higher plane than if discussion had been initiated 
by a committee which almost inevitably would have produced a report 
comparatively non-controversial and inconclusive. 

Mr. McColvin wants things done. He wants drastic reforms. Few 
people, having read his survey, will wish to assert that his reforms are ‘ 
too drastic. Discussion must centre on the nature of his cure and not 
on its desirability. 

Before examining them we must understand what leads him to them. 
The report falls into three well-defined sections. Chapters 2 to 12 are 
a survey of the present position. Chapters 1 and 13 are a diagnosis of 
how that position has arisen. Chapters 14 onwards are a series of pro- 
posals for reform. Most controversy will inevitably revolve round 
these later chapters. 

It will conceivably, and regrettably, fasten on minor details of those 
chapters. But it is really Chapters 1 and 13 that are the most vital. In 
Chapter 1, Mr. McColvin states the purposes of libraries. He quotes 
various more or less platitudinous statements, and touches on one of the 
more interesting questions raised by the 1927 report, that of the amal- 
gamation of libraries with education. That committee, in one of its few 
passages of real wisdom, said that “‘ if therefore we were legislating for a 
Platonic republic . . . it would be natural to consider the department of 
education as embracing not only schools and universities . . . but also 
libraries.” In other words, in an ideal state, libraries would be integrated 
as part of the social mental welfare system. Mr. McColvin observes 
what is true, that the old narrow conception of education is being thrown 
overboard, and then retreats from the subject with some haste. He is 
evidently not an idealist, but an isolationist. Libraries, in his opinion, 
must stand alone. It is a pity that he does not pursue this subject, for it 
is quite evident that education in the future is going to be of vital import- 
ance, and wrap the matter up as we will, the primary purpose of the public 
library is the higher education of the individual. As Mr. Churchill said 
in another context, it is very heroic to stand alone, but how much pleasanter 
to have powerful allies. Librarians in the past have viewed this matter 
in a very narrow way, of whether they would lose individuality under 
education committees, whether they would get more money or less 
responsibility. These small difficulties should not debar discussion on 
the major issue of how libraries can best be integrated with the educational 
and social system of the country, remembering always that the main 
question is not how we should benefit, but how education would benefit. 
To see gears which should mesh, revolving independently, is a distressing 
sight. That Mr. McColvin shirks this issue with a few strictures on the 
nature and limits of education is a pity, since he thereby handicaps his 
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future thinking in many ways. To him libraries should and must stand 
alone. Therefore in Chapter 13, when he examines the causes of our 
various failures, he comes to the conclusion that libraries have not stood 
very well because they haven’t big enough feet. In other words, the 
problem to him is purely an administrative one. The limitations have 
been due to lack of money, lack of size, and lack of interest by people and 
their masters, and lack of qualified staff. All very true, but why have 
these things happened? Why has formal education forged ahead of 
informal? Are there no more fundamental causes, inherent in other 
educational services as well as ourown? Can the librarian of the largest 
and wealthiest public library system honestly say that his problems are 
still purely those of money and staff? To take an even broader view, 
can we say that the library systems of the United States, with all the 
money that has been poured out on them, have achieved their purposes? 

Having come to the conclusion that libraries are an administrative 
problem, Mr. McColvin proceeds to his administrative solution. That 
solution is, of course, the creation of larger units. Within the limitations 
I have suggested, his summing up is a model, and no one, one hopes, will 
quarrel with his general conclusions. Larger units for many areas are 
essential to obtain a technically efficient service. This applies not only 
to library areas but to local government generally. The local government 
service of the country has been a patchwork on top of a tradition, obsolete 
and hampering to planned and ordered progress. In proposing com- 
pulsory simplification, Mr. McColvin follows the current trend of thought. 
But here again he handicaps himself by his isolationist habit of thought, 
Though he states that his reforms will be made easier by the adoption of 
local government areas suitable for library needs, he warns us that this 
may not occur, or that it may be delayed. Delay he seems to consider 
grounds for our proceeding alone, though it would appear that if a govern. 
ment knew it had to replan local government areas, it would not previously 
pass an act replanning a small section of local government. But Mr. 
McColvin is not prepared to wait, and his detailed scheme, which follows; 
is based on entirely isolated system of library areas. 

Briefly, the scheme is to divide Great Britain into ninety-three region) 
for library purposes, each comprising an urban and rural area, and 
generally ranging in population from 300,000 to 800,000. Governing 
this nationally co-ordinated service will be an appropriate body, eithe 
a Government Department or a branch of a Government Department 
Unit government will be in the hands of a local committee, of which 
more later. Administration will be in the hands of a headquarters staff 
superimposed on the present staff of the area comprising a unit. Financ 
will be a local concern, subject to a 50 per cent. national grant. Minot 
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provisions are the strengthening of the National Central Library and the 
provision of central cataloguing and bibliographical services. Many of 
these proposals no sane librarian will wish to block. Others depend for 
their realization on the reorganization of local government. _Still others, 
general statements arising out of the argument, are open to detailed 
consideration. 

Granted that there is a need for larger units, would it be possible to 
create those larger units disregarding present or future local government 
areas. Mr. McColvin says it would. He is spurred on, one imagines, 
apart from his insular attitude to libraries, by a sincere belief that the 
need is very urgent. Having got a plan, that plan takes precedence over 
other people’s plans, for similar things. One can understand and 
sympathize with that attitude. But is his proposed practical plan really 
a feasible one? Take the problem of government of the proposed units. 
On to the already chaotic pattern of local government he proposes to 
impose yet another set of boundaries, justifiable, no doubt to him, but 
arbitrary in relation to the present, and probably arbitrary to the future. 
It is surely a prime necessity that any service administered by local 
government should be capable of simple and straightforward control, and 
that that control should be effective. Mr. McColvin gives us an outline 
of a committee consisting of one or more representatives of each authority, 
with completely delegated powers, including freedom from financial 
control. Some highly interesting problems would arise. A set of 
members of a committee, elected to serve the interests of a particular 
area, are called on to govern in one aspect only, a very much larger area. 
With the best will in the world, how could serious controversy be pre- 
vented? For instance, Mr. McColvin says that the committee must 
have the right to ask for the contribution of each authority. Who fixes 
that contribution? Presumably the committee. What authority would ° 
consent to this? One is aware that he gets out of this particular difficulty 
by proving that contributions would be no more than at present, but 
that would not always obtain. The added problems caused by some 
county authorities being interested in up to five areas, we will pass over, 
as does the author of the report. One does not say that such a com- 
mittee could not work. Anything can be made to work, somehow. But 
that it could be efficient I flatly deny. Ad hoc committees are difficult 
at any time. To introduce them into library affairs seems to be asking 
for trouble. 

On finance, Mr. McColvin has been at some (surely unnecessary) 
pains to prove that local costs would be no higher than at present. That 
is to say that actual expenditure would be doubled, met by government 
grant. In his worked-out example, he devotes the whole of this increased 
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expenditure to staff salaries and to books, leaving nothing to increased 
other expenses. This of course will not do. Other expenses, 34 per cent, 
of the total of the area under separate schemes, become only 17 per cent, 
under unification. The tendency actually would be for these expenses 
to increase rather than decrease by percentage as well as by total, and 
inevitably, in the period of reorganization, they would be enormous. 
Printing, stationery, telephone, postage, cartage are all items one would 
expect to increase in a large area covering great distances. With increased 
use of the system, increased maintenance could be expected, and certainly, 
if the scheme is to be an improvement, much more than maintenance of 
existing buildings will be required. Above all, a new headquarters staff 
of forty-three people, nearly a quarter of the whole, will need accommoda- 
tion, furniture, and equipment. Personally I am unconcerned whether 
local expenditure under an efficient scheme would be increased or not, 
but it is an essential part of Mr. McColvin’s scheme. 

The final part of the report is devoted to more domestic matters—the 
recruitment, training, grading, and salaries of staff. The proposals are to 
divide staff into two main grades, professional and non-professional. The 
entrance qualification for non-professional staff is suggested at school- 
leaving certificate (or roughly about the present standard) and for pro- 
fessional staff ‘‘ Higher Schools ” or preferably a degree, plus two years’ 
attendance at an approved library school. There is much to be said for 
these proposals, with their added details which I cannot go into here. 
The chief difficulty will arise in the actual division of functions, and from 
the proposed rigidity of the division. While certain functions can easily 
be assigned to non-professional staff, other divisions are not so easy. 
On the question of rigidity, the operative clause in the report is as follows : 
* But such passing from the non-professional to the professional should 

ultimately be exceptional. If it were common or usual the division would 
' break down and we might be back where we started. For the next few 
years we may leave the door ajar; gradually we must close it.” Obviously 
the whole question is a very thorny one. One has a conscious lack of 
knowledge of how a similar system works in the United States, and pos- 
sibly it might be useful for the Library Association to compile a factual 
report on this. One curious omission from the discussion on professional 
grades is any mention of subsidizing suitable students through the univer- 
sity and library school on an undertaking that they propose to enter 
librarianship, as is done for intending teachers. Obviously such a scheme 
would obviate the tendency to class distinction otherwise arising. 

In this brief survey it has been impossible to do more than indicate 
the main features of the report, and outline criticism of some of its 
fundamentals. Much more is there to appreciate, much to discuss and 
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evaluate. This is but a en to a body of discussion to which many 
people will contribute. It is to be hoped that at all times the concentra- 
tion will be on essentials. It is of no importance that the librarian of a 
certain urban district loses some of his freedom of action. It doesn’t 
matter if central cataloguing will rob staffs of needed cataloguing practice. 
One cannot do better than conclude in the author’s own words: 

“Rather let me say at once, that though I do not care what happens 
to the report itself, I want the ideas that it contains to provoke some 
positive action. 

“ Firstly, there is the action of our own minds. I ask my colleagues 
to examine the proposals, to discuss them, to improve and modify them 
if need be. There must be sufficient discussion for the majority. of 
informed persons to arrive at a general basis of agreement, but not so 
much that action is strangled by words so that acceptance of general 
principles is hidden by controversy over less essential elements. Secondly, 
when we have decided what it is that we seek to do, we must separate our 
proposals into the three categories already indicated. Those matters 
which concern others must be presented for their consideration; we must 
set to work at once upon those tasks which we can attempt, at least in 
their initial stages, ourselves.” 


‘ 


A Domestic Policy for the Future 


Norman Tomlinson 


ESPITE many new experiences and opportunities of travel 
[== by service in H.M. Forces, thoughts of peace and a return 
to a more lucrative civilian job are naturally never far away. It 
is only a short step to speculation on some of the changes which must 
inevitably affect the Library Association. Though librarians are 
undoubtedly giving consideration to many possible external changes 
such as the completion of the library structure of the United Kingdom, 
eliminating ‘‘ depressed areas,” finance, etc., the magnitude of these 
considerations dwarfs many important domestic problems. It is with 
these that this short article is concerned. 
Under the present constitution of the Library Association membership 
is limited to subscription-paying members. Amongst library staffs there 
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is a certain proportion who are not subscription-paying members, chiefly 
a lower-salaried group of non-examination candidates who have therefore 
been debarred from taking part in many Association activities. It js 
naturally difficult for librarians to foster interest in these assistants for 
ideals beyond routine duties. Although granting of membership without 
subscription—including voting, examination, and other privileges—can 
obviously not be granted, at least programmes of Divisional meetings 
should include an invitation to a/l members of all/ staffs embraced by that 
Division. Though subscription-paying members might be able to attend 
Divisional meetings less regularly, nevertheless the removal of caste 
would outweigh this disadvantage. Perhaps the Library Association 
might eventually benefit to the extent of a few additional members. 

The infrequency of Divisional meetings causes me to wonder once 
more why greater numbers of informal library clubs have not been formed. 
In thickly populated districts of many library areas and good transport 
facilities, there are ideal opportunities of forming small clubs to meet 
monthly, preferably during the evening to obviate problems of timesheets, 
Programmes can be drawn up to ensure that all members contribute regu- 
larly, and by having a rota of chairmen standards of speaking can be 
improved in younger members. The main point is to overcome nervous- 
ness inspired by full-dress meetings. Whether professional or other pro- 
grammes are adopted, it is important to establish contact between fellow- 
workers in order to permit the free interplay of private discussion. The 
problem of isolated areas is more acute, and unless committees are pre- 
pared to co-operate by authorizing more leisure for attending such meet- 
ings, perhaps with an allowance for transport expenses, little can be done: 

Visits to the Summer School of Librarianship have always been out- 
standing for the hospitable way in which visitors have been welcomed and 
entertained. It is therefore without disparaging the untiring efforts of the 
Birmingham Staff that the suggestion is put forward that the venue of the 
Summer School is changed annually or biennially. | Many of our larger 
University cities could doubtless be prevailed upon to provide hostel 
accommodation as at Birmingham and library staffs would welcome the 
opportunity of arranging programmes and tutors. With all the attrac- 
tions it offers, it seems surprising that London has not been adopted as one 
alternative, based naturally upon the University of London School of 
Librarianship. Other suitable centres are Cardiff, Nottingham, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool, etc. Advantages of this scheme are variety of interest, 
particularly for frequent visitors to the school, and opportunities of visit- 
ing important public and other libraries not situated in the Divisional or 
Branch areas. 

Insufficient use has been made in the past of staff interchanges between 
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neighbouring libraries. Chiefly affecting junior assistant examination 
candidates, temporary exchanges of short duration between urban, 
county, and special libraries would not seriously affect administration, 
constituting also an excellent method of teaching practical library methods. 
Such a scheme is probably best based upon the county as a unit and may 
be both a two-way exchange between different types of libraries for any 
period or a simple one-way attachment for a brief period so that municipal 
salary “incidents” do not arise. Two-way exchanges of assistants of 
approximately equal status would be admirable, for domestic arrangements 
could be made between them to avoid unnecessary expense. The attach- 
ment of assistants from small libraries to large systems such as Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Bristol, etc., would give opportunities for study at 
first hand of commercial, technical, patents and music libraries in addition 
to routine duties. The value of this cannot be doubted, but there is a 
school of thought that will deny that the large-library assistant can gain 
much from a short period of service in a small library. At the most, 
however, it will be a rest cure, at the best a study in values and appreciation 
of difficulties. ; 

Interchange of assistants between British and foreign libraries is 
impracticable on a large scale. Recommended for consideration of the 
Library Association is the organization of another branch of its activities 
—somewhat off Thomas Cook’s beat and resembling more the local 
government tours organized by Nalgo. Doubtless it would be easy to 
organize parties to visit Italy and its libraries and permit a close study of 
lesser-known and lesser-visited systems such as the Finnish. If the 
Library Association was unable to secure the indispensable cheap rates 
for what would probably be small initial parties, co-operation with 
Nalgo’s established travel organization might be accomplished. 

Not entirely a domestic consideration is advertising, but it is included 
here because of its importance. Advertising has not been utilized to the 
full by the Library Association, and consequently our work is not as 
widely known as it should be, Considerations of dignity may have 
prevented the adoption of a wide and ali-embracing advertising campaign, 
but in addition the Library Association may have decided against it until 
the brand was of a good standard. Although standards are not yet of 
the highest, the time seems ripe—in more pacific days—to begin advertising 
on a large scale in order to improve our standards by the Cesarean method 
of increasing our book funds by increasing our work and issues. 

The national campaign of advertising which is proposed is an annual 
National Libraries Week held each October or November and demanding 
co-operation from press, films, B.B.C. and all local librarians. 

Columns of local newspapers might include articles by librarians on 
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the purpose of National Libraries Week and on the part libraries play in 
social life, whereas leader articles in the national press might associate 
N.L.W. with a history of the movement, sketches of prominent personali- 
ties such as Edward Edwards, early difficulties, modern speedy information 
services, etc. In addition to such articles, series of illustrations of out- 
standing recent libraries should be offered to illustrated papers, as also 
illustrations of some of the more informal activities of libraries such as 
film shows for children. 

Regarding films, as an improvement on cinema slides the expense of 
preparation of short advertisement symphonies of the Library movement 
should not be prohibitive. 

The co-operation of the B.B.C. is most important and the prestige and 
influence of the Library Association, particularly after national informa- 
tion work during the present war, is strong enough to obtain this co- 
operation. N.L.W. might well start off on Sunday evening with the 
Week’s Good Cause as an appeal for funds for the National Library for 
the Blind, but failing an item of this description broadcast talks or 
debates on a variety of subjects are always possible. In addition, a 
broadcast by Library Players of one-act or other plays could be produced 
without much difficulty—a play based on the life of Carnegie is simple 
and of general interest. 

Local library programmes may be infinitely varied. Talks on litera- 
ture, topography, autobiography, etc., can be arranged by local librarians, 
and many attractive speakers are available. Naomi Jacob, Phyllis 
Bentley, Professor John Hilton, J. B. Priestley—to name on a few—are 
always willing to address meetings of this description. Leaflet raids on 
1,000 or more non-members of the library serve also as an attack from 
another front. A feature week in the junior library consisting of film 
shows or other informal activity might be the basis of a programme of 
hourly visits of children from the schools embracing four or five classes 
a day before the busy evening lending period. Book prizes could be 
awarded for the best essay on some topic of professional interest to be 
judged by the Director of Education. Alternatively, of greater publicity 
value, the scheme might be sponsored by the Children’s Corner of the 
local newspaper. 

Local programmes require press advertisement, but to emphasize them 
the possibilities of the radio-amplification van must not be ignored, pro- 
vided the dignity of the library would not suffer. 

The immediate result of an annual N.L.W. would be increases of 
readers and issues—the maintenance of which would depend largely upon 
the library and its staff. Outstanding figures continually presented to 
committees justify increases in book funds, accommodation, and staff, 
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possibly eventually separate appropriations for new books for displays 
during N.L.W. 

Few of the details suggested for this campaign are original, all have 
been tried at some time or another, but as yet they have never been unified 
nationally under the guiding influence of the Library Association. Let 
this therefore be only one facet of a many-sided scheme for expansion. 
Our slogan should no longer be based upon the fact that since 1919 the 
Acts have been adopted by so many authorities that now less than 1 per 
cent. of the population is in an area unprovided with library facilities. 
Instead, a policy must be adopted which will enable us to boast in 1947 
or 1948 that during the last five years the percentage of the population 
using libraries has risen from fifteen to fifty. 


For Services Rendered ? 


E. M. Beer 


HE article entitled ‘“‘ Happy returns?” which appeared in the 

September number of THE LiBRARY ASSISTANT discussed a problem 

which calls for an immediate solution. When a quarter of the 
members of our association are serving in the armed Forces—to say 
nothing of those in the women’s services—the matter of their return to 
the library service is one which demands the deepest consideration and 
foresight. 

The problem as stated in that article contains two main difficulties. 
One is financial and the other, for lack of a better word, may be called 
vocational. For the sake of clarity let us take the second one first. 

Mr. Halsey points out that the men and women who return to the 
libraries with war-service experience will be very different from the 
men and women who worked before the war. They will have seen a 
great deal of life; but they will have lost touch with books, with library 
methods, and with the reading public. Furthermore, the majority of 
them will be only half-qualified and, he says, they “ will have far too 
many real-life things to do to be able to enter extensively for the academic 
stakes.” He thinks that they will be unfitted for the regular training in 
librarianship and that a short-term training of an intensive nature should 
be offered as an alternative. 

One of the distinctive features of the Library Association qualifications 
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is the length of time which it takes to acquire them. There are two per- 
fectly sound reasons for this. In the first place, the ground-work of the 
training is practical experience. No one is expected to classify books 
until he has made full use of a classified library ; or to answer examination 
questions on administration before he has a proper idea of its importance. 
A few months’ concentrated theoretical training will not make an expert 
librarian out of an ex-serviceman with, say, three years’ pre-war library 
service. Secondly, librarianship is an academic profession. Its purpose 
is essentially intermediary. The librarian gua librarian is concerned 
with other people’s lives, not his own. His business is to serve their 
intellects and his stock-in-trade is knowledge. You can take intensive 
training for mechanical work ; but not for intellectual work. The school- 
boy who crams does not retain his learning and neither will the library 
student. Very little that is set for the Library Association examinations 
is dispensable and the examinations ought, therefore, to be taken after 
a reasonable period of preparation. 

Granted the importance of the examinations, there is another con- 
sideration. A large proportion of library staff do not qualify beyond 
the Associateship, even in normal times. It is not right that these should 
be able to become fully qualified by a quick and unsatisfactory training; 
or, alternately, that those who are not eligible for this training should 
be at a disadvantage. Furthermore, it should be remembered that the 
final examinations are in fact often taken at what might be termed an 
advanced age. One’s brain ceases to develop after the age of twenty. 
If the examinations can be taken by persons over twenty-five, they can 
be taken at any age. The Library Association examinations, therefore, 
not only should be taken after the war as before ; they could be taken. 
It says little for the aspiring librarian if he deals with books and cannot 
assimilate book-learning. Ifthe war has unfitted a man for examination 
work, it is more than probable that it has also made him unsuitable for 
library work. 

To turn to the second difficulty pointed out in Mr. Halsey’s article, 
that of finance. This is connected with the foregoing. It has been said 
that library service is an intermediary one. The librarian is a go-between. 
His job is to make books available and useful to the public. He has, 
therefore, two interests—books and people. The latter is certainly not 
a secondary one. 

Now the calling up of library assistants interrupts their study of books, 
but it does not interrupt their study of people—au contraire ! The 
men and women in the Forces are flung together in extraordinarily varied 
conditions and situations. They meet all types and classes of men; they 
learn at close second-hand of other professions and occupations, different 
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lines of thought and ways of living. This “‘ knocking about ” is important 
and if turned to good account extremely useful. The ex-servicemen who 
return to libraries are richer in experience of human nature than those 
who have not been called up. They will be less well-qualified to deal 
with books, but better qualified to deal with people. They will possess 
a distinctive qualification of which the value ought to be recognized. 

The returning library workers will be older than when they went 
away. Some will have married; others will have shouldered other 
financial responsibilities, either through becoming independent or 
through others becoming dependent on them. The salaries which they 
drew before the war will no longer suffice them. Not only will they be 
worth more money; they will need more. Salaries are fixed by local 
employers and the maximum salaries of unqualified and half-qualified 
assistants vary in different libraries. In many libraries a, maximum of 
£140 is fixed for assistants who have not passed the Intermediate examina- 
tion. This is well enough when the assistant is still a youth; but it is 
manifestly inadequate when he is four or five years older. It is clear 
that some new rate of maximum salaries for unqualified ex-servicemen 
will have to be adopted. This should be based on the period of war 
service; taking that service into account, not as a mere gap in library - 
training, but as a period of extra training, during which the assets of age, 
experience, and the development of personality and understanding have 
been acquired. This is a matter for the Library Association and 
N.A.L.G.O. It is impossible to suggest the limits of salaries because 
it is impossible to foretell the value of money after the war. This, how- 
ever, Should be decided now: that the ex-servicemen who return to library 
work will be more valuable employees than they were before they were 
called up; and the maximum salaries of unqualified ex-servicemen shall 
be raised above the maximum salaries of other unqualified assistants. 

This is not to decide that professional qualifications are to be dispensed 
with. A librarian must have a thorough knowledge of books and library 
administration. This proposal aims at enabling him to acquire them 
without being penalized for having spent his time in acquiring other but 
not irrelevant qualifications while serving society in another capacity. 

To sum up. As matters now stand, the prospects of unqualified men 
and women who will return to the library profession after the war are 
bad, and unreasonably bad. The solution is not to put them in a false 
position and credit them with qualifications which they will not possess. 
The solution is to take steps now to provide for the recognition of and 
payment for the qualifications they will possess and to enable them to 
acquire the professional qualifications without which they cannot be 
regarded as adequately trained librarians. 
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Current Books: Europe in Chains 
PETER DE POLNAY. Death and to-morrow. Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
W«: did France fall? Many have tried to answer the question 





Mr. de Polnay doesn’t try: yet he gives us more information 

about the causes than those who have. He was in Paris before, 
and for some months after, the occupation. With rare courage he started 
a one-man campaign to discredit the Nazis; then, when things grew too 
hot, he escaped to unoccupied France, and finally to England. A most 
interesting book: too morbid and personal at times, but full of facts. 













WALLACE DEUELL. People under Hitler. Lindsay Drummond. 12s. 6d. 

Another of the legion of American journalists who caught the second- 
last train from Berlin gives us his experience of life in Hitler Germany. 
More methodical than the others, he takes us on a thorough tour of the 
Nazi system.* Deuell shows us its strength, its faults and its weaknesses, 
its gangster habits and its firm grip of the people. There is no cause for 
undue optimism here: only more proof that we are facing a well-organized 
and ruthless enemy. 


** MICHAEL.” France still lives. Lindsay Drummond. 6s. 

From occupied and unoccupied France comes the story of France’s 
gradual awakening from apathy. Here it is again, well told: a story of 
sabotage, secret newspapers, unarmed and armed resistance, obstruction, 
slowly becoming more and more organized. A book that will give little 
comfort to the enemy. 















E.uiotr Pau. A Narrow street. Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Rue de la Huchette is very short, yet in its small compass it con- 
tains the whole of Paris and the whole of France. Elliott Paul loved it 
and its inhabitants: he writes about it so intimately that we share its joys 
and sorrows and know all its residents as friends (or potential enemies). 
Here is a rich, satisfying book, written in charming manner by a true man 
of the world, a Frenchman in all but nationality—a book tolerant, 
humorous, witty, scabrous—and very human. 


MICHAEL Pope. Munich playground. W.H. Allen. 12s. 6d. 

Not for Michael Pope the quest for information round the Wilhelm- 
strasse, the endless handouts by political bureaux: he preferred to gather 
his material in a Munich gay even under the Nazis, seated at a café, or 
listening to an operetta. Journalistic, slangy, he writes almost too 
vivaciously of an aspect of Nazism we have heard little of—an atmosphere 
more redolent of Chicago with its gangsters and molls than that of a sane 
political system. An entertaining book, and, taken with a grain of salt, 
a valuable one. i 
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Correspondence 


LIVERPOOL. 
Tue Epiror, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sr,— 

In an article in the October number of the AssIsTANT, an individual 
who cloaks himself under the guise of “* A Tutor ”’ takes to task corre- 
spondence students on the points of bad writing, punctuation, spelling, etc. 
I presume that his or her parenthesized quotations are some of those he 
or she uses when marking papers, and if that be the case I would suggest a 
little less dogmatism. The “ Tutor ’”’—not having the monopoly of 
insight—cannot make a dogmatic statement like ‘‘ shows complete lack 
of” anything, neither is the punctuation of the second quotation a very 
good example to a student. It would take a “ Philadelphia lawyer ” to 
discover “* the point ’’ in many of the questions set. 

As for the notes (as quoted) being helpful to any student.... I very 
much doubt it, nor can such a “‘ Tutor” reasonably expect students to 
profit from them or by them. . 

What benefit is it to a student to use the imagination and think out 
further improvements for himself? It is most probable that the student 
is a very junior assistant; it may be decades before he arrives at a position 
where he can “‘ trot out ” new ideas at all. It is very improbable that any 
new ideas he may think out for himself in his junior days will receive 
serious consideration, if any. 

As regards the three R’s, that is, to a very large extent, the liability of 
our present system of education. Young people are not encouraged to 
develop an individual style in elementary schools and when scholars pass 
on to secondary schools the main idea seems to be—get it down somehow 
—never mind the writing. 

Text-books certainly are the bete noir of students: I cannot agree 
that students should be expected to buy any books required for study 
purposes. Students, at least junior students, cannot afford them. They 
are expected to join the Association and N.A.L.G.O. on entering the 
profession; they have to pay another fee for the course, and they have to 
pay a fee in order to sit for the examination. The junior scales of salary 
are very small; many senior scales as well. 

It should be within the knowledge of any tutor that it invariably 
happens that text-book knowledge cannot be put into practice unless the 
library system is run on text-book lines. And what library is? In my 
opinion it is essential that a junior should pass the examinations but that 
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he or she should forget all about text-books afterwards and by hard work 
and good service plus “* the paper ” rise as far as he or she can. 


Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES BUSHELL. 


LonpDon, S.E.18. 
THE Eprror, 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Sr,— 


May I draw the attention of libraries and library assistants, especi- 
ally those in reference, university, and scientific libraries, to a notice which 
has appeared in many American scientific journals recently. It deals with 
the “ Conservation of scholarly journals,” and points out the disastrous 
effect of pulping duplicate parts of scholarly and scientific journals— 
many of them unreplaceable—on post-war replacement and reconstruction 
in libraries, especially those in the war zones. The A.L.A. have set up a 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas which hopes to collect as 
many duplicate copies as possible for post-war distribution. 

Could not the L.A. take the matter in hand over here, either by sending 
a similar circular to the journals concerned or by issuing a general appeal 
to libraries so that duplicate copies shall not be pulped to the ultimate 


detriment of progress? A Central Collecting Station could be set up, or 
perhaps it would be wiser to keep the periodicals scattered, merely asking 
librarians to keep such copies until the time when they can be collected and 
distributed ? As a worker in a scientific library, I feel that the matter 
should at least receive some official attention from the L.A. 
Yours faithfully, 
FIONA F. SCHEFFAUER. 


** SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.” 
THE Epiror, 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Sir,— 

I was very much impressed by the article “‘ Happy returns” ina 
recent issue. Most of us in the Services have little time to look far ahead. 
Some of us don’t even get a chance to read. But there was one sentence} 
in that article which must have struck home to most serving librarians.} 
“* Unity in itself is a weapon.” Now and after the war serving members 
must ensure that they have a say in this beautiful Utopia that their col- 
leagues at home are planning how to build. There is little enough unity 
in the army itself, let alone Forces librarians at the moment. As we know 
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to our cost, one man cannot uphold a cause. What is wanted is this. 
A section should be formed solely consisting of serving members. A 
magazine would take the place of the Council Chamber. The Secretary 
would have the addresses of all members so that the Forces Section could 
be represented at every meeting in the country. 

This is the ideal, but this is the danger. Everybody in the army seems 
completely indifferent to the outside world.’ They live for the hour. Will 
they take any interest in such a project ? 

If they don’t, I can see*the same old tale repeating itself, the soldier 
returning from the wars and perhaps twenty years after the armistice some 
still rolling in from armies of occupation to find that aldne they cannot 
fight their way back to librarianship, that there is no room for them in the 
Utopia, or worse, there is no Utopia. Yes, unity in itself is a weapon, but 
who is going to start unifying? Or must we fight alone ? 

Yours faithfully, 
FUSILIER ANDRE C. SHEPHERD. 


(Formerly Kent County Library.) 
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